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ABSTRACT 

People are the lifeblood of colleges and universities. If there are no students, faculty, 
administrators, and staff, there cannot be a college or university. People are their primary 
resource, and the development of these people is their raison d'etre. Due to the paramount 
importance of the people who are in higher education, it is essential to understand how well these 
personnel are performing in their roles and if they are fulfilling the responsibilities for which they 
were hired. 
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INTRODUCTION 


yy 'n higher education the stereotypical notions of performance, assessment, and appraisal are most often 
applied to the students. However, another important question to be answered in the area of appraisal 
addresses the evaluation of the faculty, administrators, and staff of colleges and universities. These 
employees are hired to enable these institutions to help accomplish the goals for which the institutions have been 
established. A critical question deserving a thorough answer is whether or not the employees are, in fact, fulfilling 
the responsibilities and requirements of their positions. Do colleges and universities really know how well their 
employees are performing, and is this information being conveyed accurately and on a timely basis to their 
employees? Are there well-developed appraisal systems in place that are used on a consistent basis? This article 
addresses the status of performance appraisal at Christian colleges and universities in the U.S. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Colleges and universities have provided a variety of organizational data including retention and graduation 
rates, faculty workload studies, and job and career placement records (Heck et al., 2000). Assessing the performance 
of administrators may well provide needed and useful information about the performance of the university, but it 
may represent high stakes assessment of individuals. This means that measures of employee effectiveness could be 
tied to their promotion, salary increases, contract renewal, or retention. Academic administrators today are expected 
to deal with a variety of specialized issues including budgetary and fiscal matters, to be able to interact with various 
government agencies, courts, and trustees, and have skills in public relations. The administrator is also expected to 
have skills in management, human relations, budget analysis, and strategic planning. Austin and Gamson (1983) 
refer to the new breed of academic administrator as a politician, a zoo keeper, an entrepreneur, and a machine 
operator because of the wide variety of skills and experience he or she needs to be successful (p. 55). 

College administrators have embraced the systems and procedures of business and public relations 
professionals. They manage by objectives, form marketing groups, and use terminology from the business world 
such as cost-benefit analysis, market share, and investment opportunity. They have the skills necessary to deal 
successfully with newspaper editors, elected officials, budget administrators, alumni, and faculty leaders (Seldin, 
1988). 
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There has been recognition that colleges and universities have become something more than a group of 
educators and that these institutions can benefit from the same management standards that are used by for-profit 
organizations. Deans, for example, “today oversee professional organizations (colleges) that are in some ways 
similar to large professional partnerships or organizations in the private sector, such as those found in law and 
accounting firms’’ (Wolverton, Gmelch, Montez, & Nies, 2001, p. 106). Keller (1983) has noted that “more and 
more, academic leaders are beginning to sense that unless their campuses have some solid, rational management 
they may not make it through the next decade, or may not pass through the period without wounds and distentions’’ 
(p. 57). 


To ensure adequate competency in these areas, colleges and universities are giving closer attention to the 
administrators’ abilities, competencies, and effectiveness. These institutions realize that evaluating and developing 
administrative performance can bring about positive change. 

Faculty Performance Appraisal in Higher Education 

It is helpful to briefly consider some of the issues related to faculty appraisal because faculty appraisal has 
had an influence on the acceptance and use of performance appraisal of staff at colleges and universities. The 
appraisal of faculty has a lengthy history, unlike the appraisal of staff which is relatively brief, but there has always 
been a degree of controversy that has surrounded it (Braskamp & Ory, 1994). Faculty and administrators have not 
always seen appraisal as a good use of time, although it is a needed one. Its usefulness continues to be one of the 
most debatable and sensitive issues on campuses. Also, faculty give varying credibility to the appraisal of the 
different facets of their work. Research productivity is considered the easiest to measure equitably, while measuring 
teaching effectiveness and the quality of professional service is often not judged at all. 

However, while faculty are more willing to support the assessment of their research compared to the 
assessment of their teaching or service activities, they do have some concerns with the current evaluation methods. 
Boyer (1990, p. 34) argues that “the full range of faculty talent must be more creatively assessed. It is unacceptable, 
we believe, to go on using research and publication as the primary criterion for tenure and promotion when other 
educational obligations are required.” He goes on to note that many faculty are displeased with the current appraisal 
procedures because they “restrict faculty, distort institutional priorities, and neglect the needs of the students” (p. 
35). 


Part of the controversy surrounding the appraisal of faculty is the lack of a clear definition of exactly what 
the work of the faculty consists of and what is being evaluated. Clarity is needed in defining the work of the faculty 
before it can be measured. The following section addresses the issues that deal with identifying the work of the 
faculty, which then helps define what will be assessed. 

The Work of Faculty 

A three-part classification of the work of faculty that is very common includes research, teaching, and 
service (Clement & Stevens, 1989; Dilts, Haber, & Bialik, 1994). Braskamp and Ory (1994) use an expanded four- 
part categorization which includes teaching, research and creative activity, practice and professional service, and 
citizenship. A brief description of each of these four categories follows. 

Teaching includes classroom instruction, conducting laboratories, coaching interns and graduate students, 
and advising students in areas including which classes to take and career opportunities in their field of study. There 
is importance attached to creating a learning environment that enhances student learning opportunities and motivates 
student learning. The academic environment should emphasize cooperation and working together rather than 
competition, and high standards of excellence rather than ranking students against each other. 

Research and creative activity include the various forms of discovering and integrating knowledge, critical 
analyses, and visual art performances. In this category, the creative arts are given comparable status to research 
activity because the amount of ingenuity and discipline required in the creative arts is similar to what engineers or 
scientists incorporate in their work. In the category of research and creative activity, the scholarship of discovery is 
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critical because without new discoveries and insights, there would be little need for teaching and providing service 
to the community. Society has given colleges and universities the responsibility to search for and discover new 
knowledge for its own sake. The scholarship of integration, as defined by Boyer (1990, p. 18), is “making 
connections across the disciplines, placing the specialties in larger context, illuminating data in a revealing way, 
often educating nonspecialists, too.” The scholarship of discovery and the scholarship of integration cannot be 
completely separated because the established disciplines have common concepts and knowledge bases. 

The third of the four-part categorization of the work of faculty is practice and professional service. This 
focuses on solving the problems of society using the knowledge, expertise and professional judgment of the faculty, 
and it can include such things as public service, service to the university, outreach, application of knowledge, and 
practice. The emphasis is on the significant value of knowledge and the connection between colleges and 
universities and society. Braskamp and Ory (1994, p. 48) describe one purpose of a college or university “is to 
encourage faculty to become more involved in knowledge-linking.” 

The fourth part included in the work of faculty is citizenship which Braskamp and Ory (1994) put in a 
separate category to highlight its importance in faculty life and work. It is reflected in many types of faculty work 
and can be divided into three forms: institutional contributions that facilitate and promote the growth and 
advancement of the institution, disciplinary and professional contributions include participation in professional, 
scholarly, and disciplinary associations and organizations, private and community contributions that occur outside of 
one’s professional and institutional life. This could include participation in civic, political, or religious 
organizations, holding public office, and providing free health care services to citizens. The determination of which 
of these criteria will be used by the institution to measure the performance of faculty should be dependent upon the 
mission and goals of the institution and its various subunits including its colleges, departments, and units (Dilts, 
Haber, & Bialik, 1994). When an institution is able to clearly convey to its faculty which of these aspects of their 
work it considers important, and thus will be evaluated by the institution, it increases the credibility and usefulness 
of appraisal as an effective management and motivational tool. 

When there is not clear communication and correlation of institutional goals with individual faculty goals, 
this causes faculty dissatisfaction and frustration with the appraisal process which then diminishes its credibility and 
usefulness. If, for example, the mission statement of a college states that it is a teaching institution, but then there are 
minimal efforts made to evaluate teaching, the credibility of the mission statement is lost. If the school in reality 
primarily rewards only research, then only research will be produced (Dilts et ah, 1994). 

Goals of Faculty Appraisal 

To conclude this section on faculty performance appraisal, five goals of faculty appraisal (Braskamp & 
Ory, 1994) will be reviewed. These goals will be compared to goals of performance appraisal as defined elsewhere 
in performance appraisal literature (for businesses, non-profits, and administrative staff at colleges and universities), 
and significant similarities or differences will be noted: 

1. Address both individual and institutional goals: An effective institution simultaneously encourages the 

growth of its individual faculty and fulfills its own institutional goals. For faculty, professional growth 
necessitates learning and developing from one’s own experiences which suggests the use of evaluation and 
feedback. This also includes having autonomy, freedom, and an organizational culture where 
experimentation is allowed along with some dead ends and failure. Likewise, institutions exist for a 
purpose and they must also be held responsible and accountable to their stakeholders for achieving their 
collective goals. A paradox exists between giving faculty their independence and monitoring their work, 
and while this paradox may never be resolved, it must be acknowledged and confronted. Job satisfaction 
and commitment come when employees know what is important to the organization and what its priorities 
are. Appraisal system goals should be clear and simple, and should be linked to the evaluation of 
performance, the establishing of objectives, and the identification of faculty development needs which take 
into account the institutions’ goals (Smith, 1996). Appraisal is one means of communicating these goals to 
the faculty. 
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2. Reflect the complexity of faculty work: Because faculty work is complex, the appraisal of the work should 
match the complexity of the work. The number of publications or a single score on a rating form do not 
sufficiently measure the contributions of faculty. A broad collection of appraisal methods is needed to best 
measure the work of faculty. 

3. Foster faculty members’ uniqueness and promote career development: Assessment of faculty work should 
reflect the individuality of the faculty, who are diverse in their goals, talents, and achievements, but not 
necessarily their individualism. The practice of appraisal should be carried out for the documentation for 
promotion, tenure, and salary increases, as well as for a means of improvement for the faculty member. 
Clement and Stevens (1989) suggest that the appraisal process should allow faculty members to take 
advantage of their individual strengths in meeting the goals of their respective departments. 

4. Clearly communicate institutional goals and expectations: Feedback from appraisal can be a powerful 
means of socialization in which faculty can learn of the goals and expectations of the institution. Feedback 
dining the appraisal process can be an effective way to promote and reward loyalty to an institution and to 
foster a sense of belonging, which some faculty particularly value. 

5. Promote collegiality: Braskamp and Ory (1994) suggest that while faculty have long been involved in 
assessing the research of their colleagues, they have done little in the area of assessing teaching 
effectiveness and professional service. This is due to the public nature of research and the value that is 
placed on the different categories of work. While faculty autonomy is part of the culture, faculty can 
reclaim their accountability to their colleagues and thus reclaim the collegial tradition. Overall, if a college 
or university desires to support the career development of its faculty while at the same time meeting the 
broad goals of the institution, it must evaluate the work of its faculty from both an individual and an 
institutional perspective. 

It is interesting to compare the goals of performance appraisal, reviewed earlier in this study that are 
applicable for most types of organizations, with those goals listed above that are specific for faculty appraisal. There 
is much similarity of goals including providing feedback to employees, encouraging performance improvement, 
determining developmental goals for employees, and providing information for personnel decisions such as pay 
increases and promotions. An interesting difference is that for faculty appraisal, there is significantly more emphasis 
placed on the input of the faculty, their career aspirations, and their individual developmental needs than was 
mentioned for most types of organizations. This can probably be attributed to the historically collegial nature of 
colleges and universities that has been characterized by faculty autonomy and independence. 

Organizational Governance and Performance Appraisal in Higher Education 

Distinctive Characteristics 

Baldridge et al. (1977) suggest five distinctive characteristics of colleges and universities. The first is goal 
ambiguity. Most organizations have established goals, and they set strategies and processes to help them accomplish 
their goals. For example, businesses must make a profit, government firms follow the policies and guidelines set by 
the laws that created them, hospitals aim to heal sick people, and prisons try to rehabilitate. In contrast, colleges and 
universities have less clear goals and the list of goals might include teaching, research, community service, 
providing solutions to social problems, or supporting the arts. Cohen and March (1974) suggest that efforts to 
establish goals by institutions of higher education “produce goals that are either meaningless or dubious” (p. 195). 
Weber (2005) claimed that “while every one of the more than 3,000 colleges and universities in the United States 
has a mission statement that sets out its goals and objectives, those are invariably, and appropriately, vague and 
almost impossible to measure in objective fashion” (p. 41). Academic goals can be not only unclear but also highly 
contested (Baldridge et al.). As long as the goals are left unclear and ambiguous, they are easily agreed upon, but 
when they are made more concrete and actually implemented, conflict begins. 

A second distinctive characteristic is that colleges and universities have clients who demand a voice in the 
decision-making process, similar to schools, hospitals, and welfare agencies. This can be a very significant and 
frequent factor in higher education where the clients are very capable of speaking for themselves. 
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A third distinctive characteristic is having problematic technology due to serving clients with dissimilar, 
complex needs. Compared to manufacturing organizations whose work can more easily be segmented and made 
routine, in higher education it is more difficult to construct a simple technology that deals primarily with people and 
that relies heavily on professional expertise. If academic institutions are not always clear on what they are trying to 
accomplish, they also may not know how to do it well. 

Baldridge et al. (1977) describe a fourth distinctive characteristic of colleges and universities as 
professionalism. Instead of an organization dividing a complicated task into smaller sets of routine procedures or 
tasks performed by unskilled and skilled employees, professional work requires that a broad range of tasks be 
completed by a single employee. These professionals typically demand autonomy in their work, wanting to be free 
from close supervision, and they tend to have divided loyalties between their own organization and their peers at the 
national level. There can also be tensions between professional staff and organization managers concerning 
ownership of responsibilities and decision-making authority. Also, professionals can demand peer evaluation of their 
work because they feel that only their colleagues are qualified to competently judge their performance. 

The final distinctive characteristic that can separate colleges and universities from other organizations is 
environmental vulnerability (Baldridge et al., 1977). Although most organizations interact with their environments 
to some degree, some have more freedom than others in their actions. If the range of freedom is from high (in a 
typical business firm in a free market economy), to low (in public school districts that are constantly being watched 
by the communities they serve), colleges and universities are somewhere in the middle of the range. In recent years, 
however, colleges and universities have been subject to much more external review by the public, state legislatures, 
and the Federal government resulting in movement to less freedom. When there is increased external pressure from 
outside interest groups, the operating autonomy of the academic institutions is significantly decreased. Therefore, as 
their vulnerability grows, their governance structure changes extensively. 

When summarizing the above five distinctive characteristics of colleges and universities and relating them 
to a specific organizational type, Baldridge et al. (1977) suggest that colleges and universities do not fit the standard 
category of “bureaucracy”. Although bureaucracy does accurately describe certain parts of colleges and universities 
including the business operations, plant management, capital spending, and various auxiliary services, it does not 
adequately describe the heart of the institution which includes academic policy making, teaching, and research. 
Cohen and March (1974) suggest using the term “organized anarchy” to describe academic institutions which differs 
significantly from a bureaucracy or a collegium. The organized anarchy has generous resources that allow 
employees to go in various directions without coordination from a central authority. Leaders tend to be weak and 
there are many decisions made by individuals. Leaders tend to act more as catalysts and facilitators than decision¬ 
makers, and negotiators rather than commanders. The image of organized anarchy helps capture the distinctive 
characteristics of colleges and institutions including unclear goals, problematic technology, and environmental 
vulnerability. 

These distinctive characteristics of colleges and universities can have a significant influence on the use of 
performance appraisal. Performance appraisal depends greatly on the use of clearly stated goals, both for the 
individual and for the institution. If the goals are ambiguous, it is very difficult to define meaningful measurements 
for accomplishing them. If the goals are clear but highly contested, then it is more difficult to reach consensus on 
what goals will be used in the appraisal. The characteristics of professionalism and voice in the decision-making 
process suggest that the process of developing goals must be a joint effort in which both the person being appraised 
and the appraiser have input in the development of the goals. This will encourage ownership of the process by the 
person being appraised. The characteristic of environmental vulnerability, where colleges and universities are 
experiencing increasing accountability demands from outside interest groups, suggests that organizational freedom 
is decreasing and thus there will be a growing expectation of accountability. Performance appraisal is one tool used 
to help meet that demand. 

Organizational Governance 

Downey (1995), in his article “The University as Trinity: Balancing Corporation, Collegium, and 
Community”, describes the university as consisting of three components - a corporation, a collegium, and a 
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community - which has similarity to the three governance models mentioned above of bureaucracy, collegium and 
political system. He argues that each of the three components has elements which are critical to the idea of the 
university, but that each component also has elements that are not necessarily in harmony with each other. The value 
of the corporation component is that it provides an orderly environment where the business of the academic 
institution can be carried out. The corporation receives funding through various entities including the state, students, 
and donors without which the scholarly pursuits of the institution could not be carried out. If the institution is not 
well structured, financed, and managed, this will have a negative impact on its academic pursuits. 

The second part of the trinity is the collegium which Downey (1995) suggests is essential to, but not the 
essence of, the academy. While the corporation works within a hierarchical authority, the collegium uses the 
principle of hieratic, or priestly, authority in which the faculty are given the highest power in matters pertaining to 
academic policy and principle. Within the collegium, democracy is practiced where faculty members may speak 
their minds in freedom such as raising objections and challenging any decisions made. Academic freedom resides in 
the collegium where individual faculty members are given the greatest reasonable amount of autonomy in the 
performance of their academic duties. The third component described by Downey is the community. Of all social 
institutions, he suggests that the university has the most attributes of a community including physical infrastructure 
of land, buildings, roads, sewers, and cultural and athletic facilities. It also includes personal, professional, social, 
recreational, and educational services, as well as a broad diversity of people with varying interests, competence, and 
ethnicities. Downey notes that neither the corporation nor the collegiums will thrive without such a community. 

There has been a strong push in recent years towards the corporate emphasis and away from the collegium 
due to the demand for increased accountability from the constituents of academic institutions. If the trend continues 
in this direction, it would appear that the need for performance appraisal will only increase as one method for 
achieving stronger accountability. 

Historically, a basic principle of higher education institutions has been that higher education is not a 
business, and thus concepts associated with a business-like corporation, such as hierarchical management of people, 
property, and profit are not appropriate for their organizations (Greenberg, 2004). Thus any mention on campus by 
the administration of a program losing money or that the faculty could be better managed in their responsibilities 
brings forth disparaging comments that the administration has a corporate mentality and is treating the institution as 
a business. This again raises the question concerning the appropriateness of using performance appraisal for the 
faculty, and certainly provides a forum for heated discussion and argument between faculty and administrators. 
Greenberg suggests there are clear reasons why higher education should be considered big business: (a) the ratings 
game and annual rankings between higher education institutions, (b) the close relationships between research 
universities and large businesses, (c) the semi-professional athletic programs, (d) multi-million dollar facilities, (e) 
faculty labor unions and strikes, (f) large salaries of college and university top administrators, and (g) the 
competition among schools to recruit students. He concludes by suggesting that if higher education institutions are 
going to lead the way forward, rather than being directed by outside constituents, they must think about their people, 
property, and productivity in business terms. 

It is clear that the concept of performance appraisal fits more easily into a bureaucratic type of governance 
model than it does into the collegial model due to the reasons mentioned above. As colleges and universities 
continue to experience increased demand for accountability, and perhaps corresponding changes in their governance 
structures, it will be important to determine how and where accountability and appraisal best fit within this evolving 
structure. 

Religiously Affiliated Colleges and Universities 

According to the U.S. Department of Education, there are 2,578 private colleges and universities in the 
United States, of which 892 classify themselves as religiously affiliated (Snyder, Dillow, & Hoffman, 2008). The 
religiously affiliated classification includes primarily Christian institutions (95%) as well as other faiths such as the 
Jewish faith and the Mormon faith. The term “religiously affiliated” refers to key components of the institutions, 
including their articles of incorporation, by-laws, curricula, personnel, and a religious purpose and presence 
(Andringa, 2009). A large group of these institutions range from having full denominational ownership and control 
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at one end of the spectrum to a remote, inactive historical affiliation on the other end. Other institutions are clearly 
faith driven but have no connection to a denomination. Religiously affiliated institutions are located in 45 states, 
have student bodies ranging from 100 to 30,000 students, have endowments ranging from $0 to more than $500 
million, and offer varying degrees from associate and baccalaureate degrees only to doctoral degrees (Andringa, 
2009). 


The focus of this study is the 108 institutions in the United States that are members of the Council for 
Christian Colleges and Universities (CCCU). Christian colleges and universities have a unique opportunity to 
provide American society with a distinctive approach to higher education - an approach that is based upon and 
shaped by the Christian faith (DeJong, 1992). The success of these institutions in offering a unique educational 
model is significantly impacted by their ability to adopt and maintain their unique distinctives. DeJong divides the 
distinctives into two types - those relating to identity and those relating to the mission of the institution. Institutional 
identity is influenced by six components: 

1. Private-Independent - This refers to the structure of the governing board of the institution. A private or 
independent institution is largely independent of government and political control and thus has more 
freedom in setting its distinctive educational identity. 

2. Denominational Affiliation - Many Christian colleges and universities are affiliated with a chinch 
denomination which identifies the religious tradition that the institution is aligned with. This affiliation 
allows prospective students and the general public to draw conclusions about the nature of the institution 
and its theological viewpoints. 

3. Residential Environment - Most of these institutions are residential in nature, with many of their students 
living on campus. This gives the institutions an opportunity to provide their students with a supportive 
campus community that shows concern for the students’ normative development as a person, a learner, a 
worshiper, and a community member. 

4. Behavioral Standards - Most church-related institutions have some type of behavioral standards that are 
derived from their religious traditions. These standards convey a sense of institutional identity and 
expectations for campus life. 

5. Integration of Faith and Learning - Faculty and students are encouraged to integrate learning with their 
religious ideologies so that they are linked together rather than being compartmentalized as separate 
dimensions of their lives. 

6. Emphasis on Teaching - The emphasis on the integration of faith and learning is closely related to an 
emphasis on teaching. While most of these institutions are involved in some research, their primary focus is 
on preparing students for leadership in all walks of life. 

These six components of an institution’s identity allow the institution to shape and communicate its unique 
identity and to form its institutional ethos. 

The second type of distinctive that DeJong (1992) describes as impacting the unique organizational model 
of Christian colleges and universities is its institutional mission. The mission of the Christian institution separates it 
from other institutions by shaping its organizational life and guiding its day-to-day activities. DeJong describes four 
components that separate the mission of Christian institutions from other types of institutions. 

1. Meaning and Value - The mission of a Christian institution is anchored in an expression of its Christian 
faith and grounded in a Christian view of reality. The entire educational experience is grounded in the 
Christian faith of the institution. 

2. Intellectual Growth - While the overall mission of the institution is to foster intellectual growth, this is 
accomplished through a Christian point of view. Academic excellence includes the cultivation of a 
Christian point of view relating to the subject matter, the learning process, and everyday living. 

3. Social, Physical, and Spiritual Development - The institutional mission includes not just intellectual growth 
but also the social, physical, and spiritual development of the student. 

4. Responsible Citizenship - Part of the emphasis of integrating faith and learning includes teaching ethical 
responsibility in the academic disciplines as well as in the ethical issues of society. Community service is 
also a component of citizenship and is based on the Christian precept of loving one’s neighbors. Another 
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component of being a responsible citizen is to respect the physical environment and to avoid exploiting the 

Earth’s resources and polluting the environment. 

The contribution of Christian colleges and universities to higher education lies in their ability to develop 
unique identities and missions through these distinctives (DeJong, 1992). 

Governance, Freedom, and Accountability in Christian Institutions 

Christian colleges and universities are confronted with the same issues that all colleges and universities are 
confronted with including difficult economic limitations, greater degrees of accountability, and measurement of 
educational results (Greenberg, 2004). They are looking for ways to deal with financial, environmental, and 
managerial challenges while dealing with changes in student career interests and educational needs as well as 
competition from other educational institutions. 

These Christian institutions may also face another challenge associated with their partnership with an 
ecclesiastical or a faith tradition. This challenge is the tension between freedom and accountability (Forest & Kinser, 
2002). On the one hand, faculty and students are encouraged to pursue truth with no hindrance of a priori 
assumptions. Ideas, theories, artifacts, and experiences are to be explored and discovered without restraint. On the 
other hand, the faith institutions argue that learning and the pursuit of knowledge are shaped by underlying beliefs 
and values, including those held by their faith tradition. Some scholars have argued that the purposes of Christian 
institutions are necessarily narrow and restrictive. This places doctrinal limits on scholarly inquiry which then lead 
to objectionable compromises of the principles of academic freedom (Sandin, 1992). However, in its pure form, the 
Christian college and university is not dogmatic but rather is open to all truth. Forest and Kinser (2002, p. 155) 
suggest that the students and faculty of the Christian institutions proceed through the educational process with their 
worldviews in place and actively engage in the learning process through those worldviews. This is not a form of 
dogmatism but rather clearly acknowledging and defining their own assumptions by virtue of the tenants of their 
faith. 

SUMMARY 

The use of performance appraisal can be traced back to China in the third century A.D., and from there it 
can be found in Ireland in the 1600s, in Scotland in the 1800s, and in the U.S. in the early 1800s. The U.S. 
government required the use of performance appraisal for all federal employees in 1978, and it became an 
established management tool in many organizations in the U.S. by the early 1950s. The use of performance appraisal 
in higher education is a more recent occurrence and began receiving significant attention in the 1960s and 1970s 
when competition for scarce resources and a decrease in the public’s trust in higher education resulted in colleges 
and universities being asked to prove their effectiveness and efficiency (Alexander, 2000). The stakeholders of 
colleges and universities began holding these institutions to higher levels of accountability, and performance 
appraisal was adopted by the institutions as a tool to help strengthen their accountability. 

Much of the literature on performance appraisal suggests that performance appraisal is an inevitable 
element of organizational life and, if done well, it serves a very useful role in the overall success of the institution. 
However, the literature also indicates there are significant challenges associated with performance appraisal. When 
it is not done well, it can be a detriment to the success of the institution and its employees. 

RESULTS 

The purpose of this study was to determine the extent to which the colleges and universities that are 
members of the Council for Christian Colleges and Universities (CCCU) in the United States are using performance 
appraisal for their staff positions. 

The population surveyed in this study consisted of the 108 colleges and universities that are members of the 
CCCU. The data were collected from the responding institutions during the months of June and July, 2009. A total 
of 90 (83.3%) of the member institutions of the CCCU completed and returned the questionnaire to the researcher. 
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Information concerning the size of the responding institutions, as measured by the size of the student body, is in 
Table 1 and as measured by the number of staff and administrators, in Table 2. 


_ Table 1: Number of Students at Responding Institutions _ 

How many total undergraduate and graduate students does your institution have? 


Answer Options 

Response % 

Response Count 

Less than 1,000 students 

21.6% 

19 

Between 1,000 and 2,000 students 

35.2% 

31 

Between 2,000 and 3,000 students 

21.6% 

19 

More than 3,000 students 

21.6% 

19 

answered question 


88 

Note: Two institutions did not respond to this question. 


_ Table 2: Number of Staff and Administrators at Responding Institutions _ 

How many staff and administrators (i.e. all employees excluding faculty) does your institution have? 


Answer Options 

Response % 

Response Count 

Less than 200 

40.9% 

36 

Between 200 and 600 

54.5% 

48 

Between 600 and 1,000 

4.5% 

4 

More than 1,000 

0.0% 

0 

answered question 


88 

Note: Two institutions did not respond to this question. 


Table 3 presents the data regarding the use of performance appraisal for the evaluation or development of 
staff positions at these institutions. The data indicate that of the 90 institutions that responded to the questionnaire, 
84.4% (76 of the institutions) used a performance appraisal system for their staff positions. 


Table 3: Use of Performance Appraisal for Staff Positions 


Does your institution use a performance appraisal system for the evaluation 

or development of its staff positions? 

Answer Options 

Response % 

Response Count 

Yes 

84.4% 

76 

No 

15.6% 

14 

answered question 


90 


For the 76 institutions that used a performance appraisal system. Table 4 provides data indicating how long 
they had used performance appraisal for their staff. The majority of institutions (71.1%) had used performance 
appraisal for staff for more than six years, while 17.1% of the institutions had used performance appraisal for one to 
three years, and 10.5% for four to six years. 


Table 4: Length of Time that Performance Appraisal Has Been Used 


Answer Options 

How long has your institution used a performance appraisal system? 

Response % 

Response Count 

Less than 1 year 

1.3% 

1 

1-3 years 

17.1% 

13 

4-6 years 

10.5% 

8 

More than 6 years 

71.1% 

54 

answered question 


76 

Note: Only 76 institutions 

use performance appraisal systems. 
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When asked what kind of performance appraisal system their school used, 98.7% (75 of 76) responded that 
they used a manual system using either a word-processing program or a paper system, while only one school used a 
software program written specifically to do performance appraisal. The data are summarized in Table 5. The one 
institution that used a software program written specifically for performance appraisal used a program purchased 
from a software vendor rather than written and developed internally by the institution. 


_ Table 5: Type of Performance Appraisal System Used _ 

Which of the following best describes the type of performance appraisal system that your institution uses? 


Answer Options 

Response % 

Response Count 

A manual system using either a word-processing program (e.g. 
Microsoft Word) or a paper system. 

98.7% 

75 

A software program written specifically to do performance 

appraisals. 

answered question 

1.3% 

1 

76 


Note: Only 76 institutions use performance appraisal systems. 


Table 6 provides a summary of the responses to the question asking how performance appraisal was used 
by each institution. Most institutions (89.5%) used performance appraisals both to review past performance and to 
improve the effectiveness of the employees, while 6.6% used performance appraisals to only review past 
performance and 3.9% used performance appraisals to only improve the effectiveness of employees. 


_ Table 6: Description of How Performance Appraisal is Used _ 

In your institution, performance appraisals are used primarily to (please check only one box): 


Answer Options 

Response % 

Response Count 

Review past performance 

Improve the effectiveness of the employees 

Both review past performance and improve the effectiveness of the 

employees 

answered question 

6.6% 

3.9% 

89.5% 

5 

3 

68 

76 


For those institutions that used performance appraisals for their staff, 90.8% (69 of 76) administered 
performance appraisals once a year, while only one school administered performance appraisals every six months. 
Six schools provided additional responses, including using an annual appraisal process after an initial 90-day review 
was completed at the beginning of employment, or giving two reviews in the first year and then an annual review 
thereafter. These schools were effectively giving annual reviews after the initial start-up period (see Table 7). 


_ Table 7: Frequency of Receiving a Formal, Written Performance Appraisal _ 

How often do most employees receive formal, written performance appraisals from their supervisors? 


Answer Options 

Response % 

Response Count 

Once a month 

0.0% 

0 

Once a quarter 

0.0% 

0 

Once every 6 months 

1.3% 

1 

Once a year 

90.8% 

69 

Other (please specify) 

7.9% 

6 

answered question 


76 


The final question in the questionnaire allowed the respondents to comment or elaborate on any of the 
issues addressed in the questionnaire that would complement the research study. Of the 90 respondents to the 
questionnaire, 25 respondents provided comments to the open-ended question. This section will highlight some of 
the more significant themes that were noted. 
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There were four responses that indicated the institution had either recently strengthened or was planning to 
strengthen its performance planning process in the future. Their comments included: 

1. “am in process of assessing our current performance management system - and plan to implement a new 
system more aligned w/ organizational goals, performance goals, and behavioral competencies.” 

2. “We are in the process of moving toward a new approach to performance appraisal. We have had a 
campus-wide task force evaluating content and structure, and selecting a software product. We hope to 
implement a new process over the next academic year.” 

3. “This is our first year for the PMP.” 

4. “We have new performance appraisal system that was begun just last summer (2008). Top level support is 
still more lip service than by example, but it is more support than previously given. Extensive training was 
provided. A task force of administrators and staff and HR designed the new process and form. It is well 
liked by those that have used it already.” 

There were four institutions who indicated that their performance appraisal system needed improvement. 
The comments included: 

1. “Because our appraisal process is merely evaluative and not necessarily tied to performance management, it 
lacks effectiveness. It needs an overhaul; however, this would require time and resources that are not 
currently available and I'm not sure if managers and supervisors are willing to commit the time to 
accomplish this.” 

2. “Human Resources would like to revise the forms used at our institution.” 

3. “Our P/A system and compliance is very poor, and is high on our radar to improve soon!” 

4. “I have wanted to revise our appraisal tool during my nearly two years at the institution but other pressing 
needs have pushed it lower on the priority scale.” 

There was frustration voiced by several respondents concerning the lack of support for their performance 
appraisal system by their administrators and staff: 

1. “Evaluation forms are sent out for every position every year; something less than half are returned ...1 now 
send the VPs quarterly reports showing evaluations completed, which has also increased the number 
returned, but not above half. I dislike the process, and I think employees do too, because it isn't applied 
uniformly. I send all the forms out, but have been evaluated myself only once in 19 years.” 

2. “We have a performance appraisal system in place - most managers do not enjoy completing the forms and 
as such, most are delinquent and even sometimes missed completely. The appraisals are not tied to salary 
increases or job promotion. It seems as though it’s simply an exercise that takes up time. I struggle with 
trying to get managers to complete the forms. Sigh...frustrating.” 

3. “This institution lacks a standardized campus-wide performance appraisal system. Many employees do not 
even receive evaluations and nobody is held accountable for not providing them. As our institution lacks an 
HR department, there is no one to oversee these kinds of issues, which is detrimental to employees and in 
turn the institution as a whole.” 

4. “At present, consistency varies widely in our institution with some departments adhering to a regular 
performance appraisal schedule and other departments avoiding the process. Our goal is to create a 
campus-wide structure and system of accountability to improve this.” 
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